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FLAG REGULATIONS FOR NEW YORK SCHOOLS 


Article 27 of the Education Law and 
Regulations of the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation govern the use and display of the 
American flag in schools of New York 
State. The law and the regulations are 
reprinted below for the information of 


school officials. 


The Education Law: Article 27 
The Flag 


§710 Purchase and display of flag. It shall 
be the duty of the school authorities of every 
public school in the several cities and school 
districts of the state to purchase a United 
States flag, flag-staff and the necessary appli- 
ances therefor, and to display such flag upon 
or near the public school building during school 
hours, and at such other times as such school 
authorities may direct. 

§710-a Display of flags in assembly rooms. 
It shall be the duty of the school authority of 
every public school in the several cities and 
school districts of the state to purchase a suffi- 
cient number of United States flags and the 
necessary holders and appliances therefor for 
display in each assembly room of such school. 
The commissioner of education shall prescribe 
the size and material of such flags and the 
manner and place of their display. It shall be 
the duty of the teacher or other person in 
charge of each such assembly room to cause 
the flag assigned for use in such room to be 
displayed at all times in the manner prescribed. 
Wilful failure to comply with the provisions 
of this section shall be a misdemeanor. [L. 1936, 
ch. 508, in effect September 1, 1936.] 

§ 711 Rules and regulations. The said 
school authorities shall establish rules and regu- 
lations for the proper custody, care and display 
of the flag, and when the weather will not 
permit it to be otherwise displayed, it shall be 


placed conspicuously in the principal room of 
the school-house. 

§ 712 Commissioner of education shall pre- 
pare program. 

1 It shall be the duty of the commissioner 
of education to prepare, for the use of the 
public schools of the state, a program pro- 
viding for a salute to the flag, for instruction 
in its correct use and display and such other 
patriotic exercises as may be deemed by him 
to be expedient, under such regulations and 
instructions as best meet the varied 
requirements of the different grades in such 
schools. 


may 


2 It shall also be his duty to make special 
observance in the public 
schools of Lincoln’s birthday, Washington's 
birthday, Memorial day and Flag day, and such 
other legal holidays of like character as may 
be hereafter designated by law when the legis- 
lature makes an appropriation therefor. 

§ 713 Military drill excluded. Nothing 
herein contained shall be construed to authorize 
military instruction or drill in the public schools 
during school hours. 


provision for the 


Commissioner’s Regulations 


ARTICLE 1 
DEFINITION 


An assembly room within the meaning of this 
statute means a room where the pupils are 
brought together for the purpose of assemblage 
on special occasions. Neither a classroom nor 
a study hall is necessarily an assembly room. 
In schools having an auditorium, such audi- 
torium is the assembly room contemplated by 
the statute. In schools having but few class- 
rooms, the room used for general assembly 
purposes should contain the flag. In school 
houses having but one room, that room is the 
assembly room within the meaning of the 
statute. 





ARTICLE 2 
DISPLAY OF THE FLAG IN SCHOOL 
ASSEMBLY ROOMS 


§ 1 Material and size. The flag for use in 
school assembly rooms should be of silk; and, 
of such proportion and size as to command 
attention and respect. 

a For one-teacher school, classroom or other 
small room, used for assembly purposes, the 
following sizes are recommended : 

(1) 3 feet by 5 feet on 8-foot standard 

(2) 2 feet 6 inches by 4 feet on 7 or 71%4-foot 

standard 

b For auditorium or large assembly hall the 
following sizes are suggested: 

(1) 5 feet by 8 feet on 12-foot standard 

(2) 4 feet 4 inches by 5 feet 6 inches on 

9-foot standard (see Army Regula- 
tions 260-10, paragraph 4) 

(3) 4 feet by 6 feet on 9-foot standard 

c The flag proportions prescribed by order 
of the President of the United States, Octo- 
ber 29, 1912, and printed in Army Regulations 
260-10, paragraph 3b, are as follows: 


Hoist (width) of flag........ 1. 
Fly (length) of flag......... 1.9 
Hoist (width) of union...... 7/13 
Fly (length) of union........ 0.76 
Width of each stripe........ 1/13 


For schools that wish to provide flags of 
such proportion as the foregoing, the following 
sizes are recommended: 
(1) For classroom or other small room used 
for assembly purposes, 2.37 feet by 
4.5 feet on 7 or 71%4-foot standard 

(2) For auditorium or large assembly hall, 
4 feet by 7.6 feet on 12-foot standard, 
or 5 feet by 9.5 feet on 14 or 15-foot 
standard 


§ 2 Manner and place of display. In school 
assembly rooms the flag should be displayed 
from a staff standing at the audience’s right 
as they face the stage. If the flag is placed 
on the platform, it should stand at the right 
of the speaker as he faces the audience and at 
the audience’s left as they face the stage. 

§3 Care of the flag. Children should be 
taught to take proper care of the flag. Once 
a week it should be brushed with a soft brush. 
At the week end and prior to any vacation 
period, it should be brushed, folded around the 
pole, and properly covered. 
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ARTICLE 3 
INSTRUCTION CONCERNING THE 
FLAG 


§ 1 Pledge to the flag. It is recommended 
that schools use the revised pledge to the flag, 
adopted at the first National Flag Conference, 
held in Washington, D. C., June 14-15, 1923. 
This pledge reads: 

“TI pledge allegiance to the flag of the 
United States of America and to the 
Republic for which it stands, one Nation 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all.” 
In giving the pledge to the flag, the usual 

procedure is to stand with the right hand over 
the heart. At the words “to the flag” the 
right hand is extended, palm upward, toward 
the flag, and this position is held to the end, 
when the hand, after the words “justice for 
all” drops to the side. 

§ 2 Flag Day, June 14th, shall be observed 
in all schools. Such observance may be in 
the nature of a special program, a review of 
the history of the flag, the initiation, develop- 
ment or culmination of a project or unit of 
work pertaining to the flag, the study of a 
poem, essay or other literature concerning the 
flag, or a discussion of some phase or problem 
of American life symbolized by the flag. 

§ 3 Other instruction. Instruction con- 
cerning the flag as a symbol of American life 
should not be limited to the observance of Flag 
Day. Before leaving the elementary school 
each child should come to think of himself as 
a “maker of the flag” and each pupil who 
passes through the secondary school should be 
guided in sober thought as to the meaning of 
“liberty and justice for all.” 


ARTICLE 4 
OBSERVANCE OF SPECIAL HOLIDAYS 


The Education Law, section 712, paragraph 2, 
requires the observance in public schools of 
Lincoln’s Birthday, Washington’s Birthday, 
Memorial Day and Flag Day. To these should 
be added Armistice Day and Columbus Day. 
Each school should observe these holidays in 
its own way. While the original purpose of 
both Memorial Day and Armistice Day was 
to honor those who have given their lives for 
their country, special exercises or study for 
these days may properly be directed, in the one 
case, to creating a better and deeper under- 
standing of the American Union; and in the 
other to keeping alive the ideal of world peace. 
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APPOINTMENTS TO STATE BOARDS 


The Board of Regents at its meeting on 
May 17th in New York City made the 
following reappointments to the State 
Board of Examiners of Nurses: Sister 
Thomas Francis, St John’s Long Island 
City Hospital School of Nursing; Mary 
M. Anderson, Rochester General Hos- 
pital; Helen M. Wicker, Millard Fill- 
more Hospital, Buffalo. Each will serve 
for a term of five years from July 1, 1940. 

The Regents reappointed Roy G. Finch, 
of Albany, a member of the Board of 
Examiners of Professional Engineers and 
Land Surveyors. 

Mrs Frank C. Hughson, of Loudon- 
ville, was appointed a member of the 
board of visitors to the New York State 


College for Teachers at Albany, for the 
unexpired term of Mrs Ledyard Cogs- 
well jr, of Loudonville, who has resigned. 

The Board of Regents advanced Wil- 
liam Nottingham High School, in Syra- 
cuse, from a three-year high school to 
senior high school grade. The name of 
Troupsburg Union School was changed 
to Troupsburg Central School, and the 
institution was advanced from three-year 
high school to high school grade. 

A provisional charter was granted to 
St Bernard’s School, Inc., an elementary 
school for boys in New York City. An 
absolute charter to replace a provisional 
charter was granted to Concordia Col- 
legiate Institute, Bronxville, N. Y. 





REGULATIONS GOVERNING ATHLETICS AMENDED 


As a further step in improving the 
administration of school athletic activities, 
the Board of Regents on May 17th ap- 
proved several changes in the Regulations 
of the Education 
governing these activities. 
followed consideration by 
visory councils and committees of the 
problems confronting school 
authorities. Asa result of these changes 
the responsibilities and control of school 
authorities are more clearly established. 


Commissioner of 
This approval 
various ad- 


athletic 


The changes made are in accordance 
with the following guiding principles: 

1 As a phase of the physical education 
program, athletics are an integral part of 
the educational curriculum. 
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2 Since the program of activities is a 
phase of education it must be conducted 
for educational purposes. 

3 The class, intramural and interschool 
programs must be articulated and planned 
so that the needs of all the pupils enrolled 
will be adequately met. 

The restricting of interschool compe- 
tition to high school boys in grades 9-12, 
under appropriate secondary school au- 
thorities, fixes in these authorities the 
responsibility for providing instruction 
and opportunity to participate in a more 
diversified program of sports for a larger 
number of pupils. Participation in a 
varied sports program will be available 
to thousands heretofore denied this im- 
portant phase of instruction. 


“> 
aa) 
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SOCIAL STUDIES CONFERENCE AT BUFFALO 


A conference on social studies for 
western New York schools cooperating 
in developing a social studies program 
was held at the State Teachers College at 
Buffalo under the direction of Dr Kate 
Wofford and the sponsorship of the 
college on May 16th. 


Superintendents of schools and mem- 
bers of the faculties at the University of 
Buffalo and the Fredonia and Geneseo 
normal schools cooperated with the col- 
lege staff in organizing a one-day work- 
shop in which representatives of the 
cooperating schools could work on their 
specific problems. 

The meeting was opened with a wel- 
come from Dr Harry W. Rockwell, 
president of the college, and a general 
address by Helen Hay Heyl, chairman of 
the state committee on social studies in 
elementary schools and Chief of the 
Bureau of Curriculum Development of 
the Department. The conference closed 
with another general meeting at which 
Dr William E. Young, Director of the 


Division of Elementary Education, spoke. 
The remainder of the day was spent in 
workshop activities under the guidance 
of numerous leaders, among whom were: 
Dr Clyde B. Moore, Cornell University, 
a member of the state committee ; Dr Lil- 
lian A. Wilcox, supervisor of intermedi- 
ate grades, Buffalo; District Superin- 
tendent W. R. Buell, East Aurora; 
Clifford M. Gould, supervisor of elemen- 
tary schools, Kenmore; Dr _ Calvin 
Greider and Dr Adele Land, University 
of Buffalo; Dr G. A. Carbaugh, State 
Normal School, Geneseo; President 
Rockwell, Dr Kate Wofford, Dr Kath- 
eryne T. Whittemore, Irene Hirsch and 
Marguerite Stockberger, State Teachers 
College, Buffalo; and Mrs Blanche Cross- 
man and Muriel Bardwell, teachers in 
one-teacher schools of Niagara county 
which serve as practice centers for the 
college. Approximately 160 delegates 
attended the 
cooperating schools from Jamestown to 
Lake Ontario and as far east as Geneseo 


conference, representing 


and Rochester. 





MISS HEYL HONORED 


Sigma Pi Rho, the woman’s educa- 
tional honor society of the Oswego State 
Normal School, made Helen Hay Heyl 
an honorary member of the organization 
at the school assembly on April 19th. 
Fifteen outstanding members of the stu- 
dent body and one faculty member were 
also taken into the sorority on this 
occasion. 
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BUREAU SEEKS ANSWERS 


An interesting study has been under- 
taken by the Bureau of Child Develop- 
ment and Parent Education. Materials 
are being collected from teachers, super- 
visors, principals and parents as to ques- 
tions they ask about child development 
and growth. The study aims to answer 
the question, ““ What Does Research Say 
in Regard to these Questions?” 
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SUPERVISORS OF INSTRUCTION MEET 


The sixth annual conference of super- 
visors and directors of instruction in 
elementary schools was held in the Joseph 
Henry Memorial Building, Albany, on 
May 13th and 14th. More than 200 
persons registered for the meeting. 

The conference was sponsored by the 
Department, with Dr William E. Young, 
Director of the Division of Elementary 
Education, in charge. The theme of the 
meeting was “ The Individual Child.” 

The personnel of the committees report- 
ing at the conference are as follows: 

Program committee: Ruby M. Adams, 
Schenectady; A. E. Fitzelle, Oneonta, 
chairman; Helen Hadley, Rochester; 
Rufus M. Hartill, New York City; 
Charles J. Noxon, Hamilton. 

Committee A, supervision for the 
development of the individual child: 
Lucile Allard, Garden City; Winifred A. 
Barry, Oceanside; Elizabeth J. Crumby, 
Waterville; Anne V. Holdford, Delmar, 
chairman; Frederick B. Graham, Sunny- 
side; Hazel A. Wolverton, Canandaigua. 

Committee B, curricular adaptations for 
the development of the individual child: 
Helen I. Concannon, Flushing; Helen 
Hadley, Rochester; Virgil E. Herrick, 
Syracuse; Anna L. Murtagh, Solvay; 
Chester A. Pugsley, Buffalo; Dorothy 
Summey, Lockport; Lillian A. Wilcox, 
Buffalo, chairman. 

Committee C, methods and standards 
of evaluating the growth of the individual 
child in the elementary school: Stanley 
Allen, Woodmere ; Jessie V. Enevoldsen, 
Binghamton; Arthur E. Hamalainen, 
East Northport, chairman ; Arthur Hugh- 
son, Brooklyn; A. Leila Martin, Roches- 
ter; Emogene Tallcott, Garden City; 
George R. Champlin, New Rochelle. 

Committee on democratic supervisory 
practices in public schools: Don L. 
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Essex, Albany; Benjamin B. Greenberg, 
New York City, chairman; Irene Hemp- 
hill, Albany; Charles J. Noxon, Hamil- 
ton; Emogene Tallcott, Garden City; 
Edna Ten Eyck, Clinton; Mrs Grace E. 
DeKay, Glen Head. 

Research committee: Henry H. Bor- 
mann, East Rockaway; Elsie Flint 
Neuner, New Rochelle; C. Frederick 
Pertsch, New York City; Virgil Rueg- 
segger, Ithaca, chairman; Tressa Yeager, 
Fredonia; A. E. Fitzelle, Oneonta: 
J. Cayce Morrison, Albany; William E. 
Young, Albany. 

Miss Hadley and Mr Noxon were 
elected to membership on the program 
This is a 
members 


committee during the meeting. 
committee with 
elected for five-year terms. The research 
committee is a committee of 


continuing 


similar 
character. 


NURSERY SCHOOL MEETING 


The second annual conference of the 
New York State Association for Nursery 
Education was held in Albany on April 
19th and 20th. 
ference was “ The Expression of Power 
in Young Children.” 


The theme of the con- 


Among the speakers were Dr Caroline 
B. Zachry, director of the Institute for 
the Study of Personality Development of 
the Progressive Education Association 
and New York University, and Dr 
Margaret M. Mead, associate curator of 
ethnology, American Museum of Natural 
History. 

Copies of the report of the conference 
will be available from the Bureau of Child 
Development and Parent Education. 


PRINCIPALS MEET 


The annual spring conference of the 
New York State Association of Elemen- 
tary School Principals was held at the 
Oswego State Normal School on April 
26th. The theme of the conference was 
“ Building Better Social Habits.” The 
morning was given over to a series of 
demonstration lessons in the practice 
school. Following the demonstrations, 
Dr Homer J. Smith, professor of indus- 
trial arts, University of Minnesota, gave 
an address on “ The World Our Young- 
sters Face.” The afternoon was given 
over to a panel discussion of the topic, 
“ How To Overcome the Obstacles in the 
Way of Building Better Social Habits.” 

Dr Ruth Andrus, Chief of the Bureau 
of Child Development and Parent Educa- 
tion, and Fred B. Painter, associate 
supervisor in the Bureau of Instructional 
Supervision, represented the Department. 


——— ()— - 


AVAILABLE MATERIALS 


The following mimeographed materials 
on parent education are available from 
the Bureau of Child Development and 
Parent Education: 

Authority Relationships ; Discussion 
Outline on Our Relation to 
Authority 

Six One-Act Skits on Adolescence 

Short bibliography lists for parents 
on the following: 

Preschool Child 

Adolescence 

Sex Education 

Parenthood and Family Living 
Community Leadership 

Adventuring with Library Materials 

How I Shall Bring Up My Family, 
a series of essays on the ideas 
children have about family life 
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MEMBER OF COMMISSION 


During the past year Helen Hay Heyl, 
Chief of the Bureau of Curriculum Devel- 
opment, has served as member of the 
Commission on Teacher Education of the 
American Council on Education. The 
commission is responsible for the coop- 
erative study of teacher education now 
going forward throughout the United 
States. 

Dr Karl W. Bigelow, director of the 
study, is assisted by a staff of specialists 
who are organized into service divisions 
on child development, teacher personnel, 
social understanding and the arts in 
teacher education. This cooperative study 
is being conducted in 20 institutions of 
higher education, 14 school systems and 
three all-state programs— New York 
State, Michigan and Georgia. Dr Harold 
E. B. Speight, of Swarthmore College, 
has recently been appointed as coordinator 
for the New York State study. President 
Edmund E. Day, of Cornell University, 
is chairman of the local committee. 


—_()———— 


TRAINING FOR LEADERSHIP 


The Bureau of Child Development and 
Parent Education together with lay 
leaders of parent education in the field 
conducted ten workshops in parent edu- 
cation this spring. For the middle of 
June, Long Island has planned three 
county workshops, bringing the total 
to 14. 

These workshops provide instruction 
and experience in parent education leader- 
ship. Training and information for chair- 
men of parent education and leaders of 
discussion are provided. The major em- 
phasis has been placed upon coordinating 
the work of the program, publicity, publi- 
cation and parent education chairmen 
within the parent-teacher association. 
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SCHOOL DEDICATIONS 


Members of the staff of the Division 
of School Administrative Services have 
recently spoken at several school dedica- 
tions. Francis E. Griffin represented the 
Department at the dedication of the Cato- 
Meridian Central School on May 24th. 
This centralization is a combination of 
two former union free school districts. 
At the time of its organization in June 
1938, 30 school districts united to make 
this centralization. Mr Griffin also gave 
the principal address at the dedication of 
the Jeffersonville Central School on 
May 17th. 

Burton H. Belknap spoke at the dedi- 
cation of the Kings Park Central School 
on May 10th. He also spoke on May 21st 
at the dedication of the Durham Central 
School. 

—— ()-——- + 


BUS DRIVERS MEET 


Burton H. Belknap and Francis E. 
Griffin, supervisors in the Division of 
School Administrative Services, recently 
attended a meeting of trustees and bus 
drivers from several districts in the 
vicinity of West Winfield. Problems of 
pupil transportation were discussed. The 
Division believes that these meetings of 
bus drivers present a fine opportunity to 
promote safe operation of school con- 
veyances and to discover problems met 
by drivers. 

—_——_{ )}———— 


On June 17th, Hamilton College will 
confer the degree of doctor of pedagogy 
on Ray P. Snyder, Director of the Divi- 
sion of School Administrative Services. 
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COUNTY REDISTRICTED 


The number of supervisory districts in 
Schuyler county was reduced from two 
to one by order of Commissioner of Edu- 
cation Frank P. Graves on March 9th. 
The order is effective July 1, 1940. 

This action was taken pursuant to 
section 381 of the Education Law as 
added by the Laws of 1933, which au- 
thorizes the Education Department to 
survey the field in a county whenever a 
vacancy occurs in the office of district 
superintendent of schools, and to redis- 
trict the county if it is determined that 
the continuance of the existing number of 
supervisory districts is no longer neces- 
sary adequately to serve the educational 
interests of the county. 

A vacancy in the first supervisory dis- 
trict of Schuyler county will take place on 
July 1st with the retirement of District 
Superintendent Eleanor M. Burge. The 
superintendent now in charge of the 
second district, Irving D. Goodrich, of 
Watkins Glen, will have supervision of 
the schools in the county after July Ist. 


———_O-—_—_ 


CREDIT TO DEPARTMENT 


The Education Department of Illinois 
in one of its recent publications gave 
credit to the New York State Education 
Department for the use of its “Preventive 
Maintenance Bus Service Program.” 
Previously the Conference on Minimum 
Standards for School Buses in its report 
credited the Department for this same 
program. 


ied 
ed 
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LISTS OF RADIO PROGRAMS AND PICTURES 


The Bureau of Radio and Visual Aids 
lists the following periodicals as having 
regular departments devoted to radio 
programs and motion pictures. Each of 
these periodicals is published monthly 
during the school year. 

1 Educational Screen, 64 East Lake st., 

Chicago, Ill. 

Film Estimates. The combined judgments 
of a national committee on current theatrical 
films. Film contents are summarized and 
rated according to three levels: adult, youth, 
children. 

Current Film Releases. Brief descriptions 
and data as to purpose, cost, running time etc. 
are given. 

2 Nations Schools, 101 Park av., New 

York City 

Films in Review. Devoted to a rather com- 
plete summary and criticism of educational 
films by named reviewers or agencies. 

On the Air during (month). Radio pro- 
grams of the major networks of particular 
interest to school people are scheduled for 
the month. 

Film Releases. Devoted to summarizations 
of theatrical and educational films. Data as 
to producer, running time and distributor are 
given. 

3 Occupations, 425 West 123d st., New 

York City 

Motion Pictures for Teaching Occupations. 
A bimonthly listing of films suitable for 
classroom use by teachers in this field. 
Monthly issues include discussions of other 
types of visual aids, such as filmstrips and 
give lists of film distributors and directories 
of film sources. 

4 Parents Magazine, 52 Vanderbilt av., 

New York City 

Family Movie Guide. This section includes 
reviews and evaluations of entertainment 
films, based on judgments of several review- 
ing groups. 
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5 Phi Delta Kappan, 2034 Ridge rd, 
Homewood, IIl. 

Education on Screen and Air. Lists of 
radio programs that are of special interest to 
school people are given. Occasionally lists 

new films and gives sources from which they 
may be obtained. 


o)) 


Social Education, 88 Lexington av., 
New York City 

Sight and Sound in the Social Studies. 
Classroom Data con- 
cerning film sponsor, running time, purchase, 
rental etc., distributor are furnished. Grade 
level for which film is intended is given. 


films are reviewed. 


Scholastic (High School Teachers edi- 
tion), 430 Kinnard av., Dayton, Ohio 

Sight and Sound. 
ranged on the basis of educational sig- 
nificance. New 16 mm films are listed and 
described briefly, without attempt at evalu- 
ation. 
8 School Management, 52 Vanderbilt av., 
New York City 

Check List of Educational Radio Programs. 
Lists educational major net- 
works. 

Check List of Family Films. 
from “ Movie Guide” of Parents Magazine. 

Check List of Educational Films. Brief 
descriptions and data as to running time, 
sources etc. 


NI 


Radio programs ar- 


programs of 


Selections 


——_O——_ 


SCHOOL JOURNEYS 
Dr Ward C. Bowen, Chief of the 


Bureau of Radio and Visual Aids of the 
Department, explains how any school, 
no matter how slender its resources, can 
capitalize on its environment through the 
‘school journey ” method in an article in 
the May number of the Educational 
Screen. 
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STATE CONFERENCE 

The first New York State conference 
on visual education will be held at Syra- 
cuse University on July 18th. Because 
some of the most troublesome problems 
in visual education are related to the use 
of motion pictures, the conference theme 
is “ The Motion 
Pictures in York 
State.” 

Three important questions are to be 
explored in the morning and afternoon 
sessions of the conference. They are: 

1 What are the motion picture oppor- 
tunities available to schools today ? 

2 Are the schools of New York State 
making most effective use of motion pic- 


Function and Use of 


the Schools of New 


tures in instruction ? 

3 How films be 
classroom ? 

Among those who wili take part are 
Dr J. E. Hansen, chief, bureau of visual 
Wisconsin ; 


should used in the 


instruction, University _ of 
Paul C. Reed, director, department of 
visual and radio education, 
Dr Ward C. Bowen, Chief, Bureau of 
Radio and Visual Aids, New York State 


Rochester ; 


Education Department; Dr Leon H. 
Westfall, supervising principal, New 
Hartford; Dr V. C. Arnspiger, Erpi 


Classroom Films, Inc.; and Dr Russell T. 
Gregg, Syracuse University. 


oo O—_—- 


FORUMS ON THE AIR 

The Federal 
mittee in cooperation with the United 
States Office of Education has published 
in Forums on the Air a report of plans 


Radio Education Com- 


and procedures developed in the broad- 
casting of public affairs discussion pro- 
grams over local radio stations. Copies 
may be obtained at 25 cents each from 
the Office of Education in Washing- 


ton, D. C. 
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NEW RADIO SCRIPTS 

Advocating the theme, “ City govern- 
ment is a business — make it your busi- 
ness,” 15 original radio dramatizations on 
“ Municipal Government” are now avail- 
able free to local school and civic groups 
actively interested in better government 
through educational radio. The programs 
may easily be adapted for production 
over local radio stations. Each script 
dramatizes the functions and services of 
one particular department of local govern- 
ment. 
singly or in series. 

The programs in this series fall under 


The programs may be used either 


three main headings: Public Administra- 
tion (3 scripts), the Police Department 
(6 scripts), and the Fire Department (6 
scripts). All are half-hour programs. 
The scripts are available by loan from the 
Educational Radio Script Exchange, 
United States Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


—Q-————_ 


RADIO IN EDUCATION 


Implications of the Radio in Education 
is the title of the twelfth yearbook of 
the Department of Elementary School 


Principals of the Michigan Education 


Association. The yearbook traces the 


development of educational broadcasts, 
analyzes the influence of radio, reports 
a survey of the listening habits of nearly 
2000 children, explains the type of equip- 
ment needed for school reception, offers 
suggestions for using programs in schools 
and discusses the future of radio in 
In general, the publication 


How 


education. 
seeks answers to the questions: 
does radio affect the minds, attitudes and 
interests of children? How may it aid 
the instructional processes in the schools? 
The be obtained for $1 


from the Michigan Education Association 


yearbook may 


at Lansing. 
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Photography Pupils in Dark Room at Metropolitan Vocational High School 


GIRLS TAKE VOCATIONAL COURSES 


The girls at Metropolitan Vocational 
High School in New York City are in- 
vading the once exclusive precincts of 
their brothers. Courses which for years 
have been sacred to the boys are being 
expanded and modified to include girls in 
the family of vocational trades. 

This school is the central vocational 
high school for commercial photography, 
building maintenance, personal services, 
vocational music and maritime occu- 
pations. Now the foresight of its admin- 
istration combined with its educational 
experience and up-to-date professional 
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equipment are making these fields avail- 
able to girls whose ambitions lie outside 


the office and the store counter. 


In the field of commercial photography, 
girls receive the standard training in 
studio and view photography, process 
working, retouching and make-up artistry. 
In addition, they are prepared for such 
feminine branches of this work as re- 
ceptionist and model. 


The course in vocational music is open 
to girls with individual talent and trains 
them for all types of ensemble vocational 
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music, instrumental and vocal, and for all 
jobs requiring a knowledge of music. 
The personal services offers 
instruction in barbering and theatrical and 
photographic make-up in addition to the 
usual hairdressing and manicuring in- 
cluded in the curriculum of most voca- 


course 


tional high schools for girls. 

The maritime occupations course trains 
for all types of stewards’ work on board 
ship. 

The building maintenance course ex- 
ploits the possibilities in the growing field 
of large-scale housing wherein women are 
extensively employed on a salary basis 
for all types of work in and about the 
house. Instruction is given in interior 
decorating, clothing maintenance, prepa- 
ration of food, cleaning, service at the 
table, supervision and care of young chil- 
dren in the home, playground and park, 
and the care of aged persons or chronic 


invalids. This division also provides a 





full course in home mechanics including 


elementary plumbing, electrical wiring 
and woodworking (furniture repairing, 
polishing, painting and reconditioning) 
somewhat similar to that given to boys. 

The newest course is that of vocational 
dramatics, which not only trains actresses 
and technicians for the theater, but also 
trains personal shoppers, receptionists, 
models, sales women, companions and 
readers to the handicapped, hostesses and 
interior decorators. 

All these courses are integrated with a 
broad scheme of personality training to 
develop desirable qualities of character, 
The 


school’s aim is that a metropolitan alumna 


grace and personal attractiveness. 


shall not only be technically equipped to 
enter her chosen vocation, but also in- 
spired with the assurance and poise, atti- 
tudes and social graces needed to make a 


success of it. 


STATE SCHOOL CONDUCTS PUBLIC FORUMS 


The State School of Agriculture at 
Cobleskill conducted the first of a series 
of public forums of interest to youth and 
adults within the patronage area of the 
school on April 24th. Approximately 
200 persons attended this session which 
was devoted to the discussion of the topic, 
“ Shall the State of New York Continue 
the Full Amount of State. Aid to the 
Public Schools in Accordance with the 
Provisions of the Friedsam Act?” 
County Judge William H. Golding, of 
Cobleskill, introduced the speakers and 
took charge of the lively discussion which 
followed. The speakers included Dr W. 
H. Pillsbury, superintendent of schools in 
Schenectady, and D. Boyd Devendorf, of 
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Amsterdam, president of the New York 
State Rural Improvement Society. 
These public forums are a part of the 
instructional program of this 
At intervals throughout the year, 


service 
school. 
under the guidance of Director A. E. 
Champlin, special programs are arranged 
in the field of occupational problems in 
agriculture and home economics, in co- 
operation with local farm organizations, 
civic and service groups. The decision to 
arrange the present 
forums developed from many requests by 


series of public 
interested persons for an opportunity to 
have their own “ Town Meeting.” The 
results of the first session of the forum 
were most encouraging. 
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SCHOOL TRAINS FOR WORK 


More than one-half of the former 
students of the department of vocational 
agriculture at Albion High School who 
could be located are now engaged in agri- 
cultural occupations, according to a 
survey of the occupational distribution 
and activities of graduates and former 
students of this department made by Wil- 
liam Sherman, teacher of agriculture at 
the school. Of 355 former pupils located 
by Mr Sherman, 56 per cent were found 
to be engaged in an agricultural occu- 
pation. Seventy-three of the graduates 
continued their education in an institution 
of higher learning, 38 attending a college 
of agriculture. Of the 139 pupils who 
were graduated from or left the school in 
the decade 1929-39, 67 now live on farms 
in Orleans county and are actively parti- 
cipating in the instructional services for 
young men on farms maintained by the 
Albion department of agriculture. 

During the present year 58 pupils are 
enrolled in the four-year agricultural 
curriculum and 35 young men who are 
engaged in farming in the community are 
enrolled in the school services, including 
vocational and technical instruction, avo- 
cational interests and recreational pur- 
suits. During the 30 years of its oper- 
ation the Albion department of agri- 
culture has been a leader in developing 
instruction for the out-of-school youth. 
The teacher of agriculture has kept in 
constant touch with graduates and former 
pupils through personal visits and has 
extended the services of his department 
to meet the continuing needs of the young 
men after they have entered farming. 


The New York State Fair is celebrat- 
ing its one hundredth anniversary this 
year, August 25th to September 2d. 
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AUTOMOBILE MECHANICS 
In the Barker Central School the voca- 
tional training needs of rural youth are 


being met in a unique manner. A voca- 
tional shop is equipped for training boys 
in the trade of automobile mechanics. 
Because of the location of the school in 
the midst of fertile agricultural country, 
much of the work will be applied to the 
adjustment and repair of farm machinery. 

The course is broad enough to train 
not only for repairing automobiles and 
farm machinery, but also for industrial 
employment. Machine shop practice is 
included since it is fundamental to the 
work of the automobile mechanics and 
for many industrial occupations. Acety 
lene and electric welding, sheet metal 
work and automotive electricity are also 
included for the same reason. 

The course is two years in length, and 
includes a six-hour day, three hours of 
which are spent by the pupils in the shop. 
The remaining three hours are spent in 
the regular high school subjects. Most 
of the pupils have scheduled their work 
so that they will qualify for the state high 
school diploma with a major in science or 
mathematics, using the shopwork for a 
minor credit. 

During the three-hour shop period, the 
instructor schedules a short time each day 
in which shop theory is discussed, and 
the work of the science and mathematics 
classes is discussed in relation to the shop- 
work. 

The instructor has had extensive ex- 
perience in many phases of automobile 
repair and service. 

Forty-two boys are now being trained 
in this work. Besides pupils from the 
school’s own district, a number of boys 
have been sent by the National Youth 
Administration to take advantage of this 
training. 
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The records of seven 
Future Farmers of New York State have 
been submitted to the trustees and officers 


for the 


outstanding 


of the national organization 
American Farmer Award. 
outstanding farm youth of the Nation are 


for their 


Each year the 


honored by this recognition 
agriculture during 
This Ameri- 


accomplishments in 
their high school courses. 
can Farmer Award is made at the time 
of the meeting of state officers held annu- 
ally at Kansas City in November. 

The seven New York Future Farmers, 
the high school agricultural departments 
which they represent, and a brief state- 
ment of their achievements follow. 

Mervel Anderson, Ellington, lives on a 
65-acre farm on which he has developed 
a herd of eight head of cattle, and other 
enterprises of his own valued at $1086. 
In Ellington he was valedictorian of his 
class in 1939, being graduated with a 
major sequence in agriculture. During 
1938-39 he served efficiently as secretary- 
treasurer of the New York Association 
of Future Farmers of America. 

Robert Basom, Akron, during each 
summer has entire charge with his 
smaller brother of all operations on a 
110-acre crop farm owned jointly by the 
brothers and their father. Robert also 
rents ten additional acres for crop enter- 
prises of his own. During his high school 
agricultural course he accumulated from 
his enterprises a net worth of $1345. 
Robert was graduated from Akron in 
1939 with a major sequence in agriculture 
and is a first year student at the State 
College of Agriculture. 

Elmer Drummond, Gouverneur, lives 
on a 117-acre dairy farm. For his agri- 


cultural supervised practice he has de- 
veloped 12 head of purebred Ayrshires 
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RECORDS OF FUTURE FARMER MEMBERS 


and a flock of poultry, with a total net 
worth of $1 182. 
tary-treasurer of the New York associ- 


He is serving as secre- 
ation. He will be graduated from the 
Gouverneur High School in June 1940 
with a major sequence in agriculture. 
Gerald Evans, Georgetown, has set 
himself up as a breeder of purebred Ayr- 
shire cattle, having at present as a foun- 
dation a herd of eight high-producing 


His 


Holsteins on the home farm of 335 acres. 


animals. father keeps purebred 
Gerald’s net worth from cattle and other 
enterprises is $1486. He was graduated 
from the Georgetown Central School in 
June 1939 and is a first year student at 
the State College of Agriculture. 

Harold Outhouse, Canandaigua, lives 
on a 233-acre crop farm on which he has 
developed enterprises of 13 head of pure- 
bred Holstein cattle, 24 ewe sheep and 
These with his other 
He 
was graduated in June 1939 from Canan- 
High School 
sequence in agriculture and is a first year 


175 laying hens. 
earnings total a net worth of $2045. 
with a 


daigua major 


student at the State College of Agri- 
culture. 
William Maier, Webster, 


poultry and crop farm of 85 acres. 


lives on a 
All 
of his supervised practice work was with 
crop enterprises, principally potatoes. He 
has also been manager of a spray ring of 
local potato growers and has had charge 
of the insect and disease control program 
for these growers. From his potato 
projects and earnings through the spray 
ring he has accumulated $740. He was 
graduated from Webster High School in 
June 1939 with a major sequence in agri- 
culture and is a first year student at the 


State College of Agriculture. 









Clayton Young, Randolph, is the son of 
a Master Farmer, who three years ago 
met with a fatal accident. Clayton and 
his older brother own and operate a 367- 
acre farm. From his supervised practice 
he has developed and now owns nine head 


of purebred Holstein cattle and has total 
earnings for his work of $1056. He 
is president of the New York association. 
He will be graduated from the Randolph 
Central School in June 1940 as vale- 
dictorian of his class. 


NASSAU COUNTY SIGHT CONSERVATION CLASS 


Nassau county pupils who are seriously 
handicapped by defective vision attend a 
sight conservation class at Floral Park. 
Organized with 12 pupils in 1931 through 
the efforts of Floral Park officials and 
Mrs Rena C. Hayden, elementary school 
principal, the class has been maintained 
continuously with an average registration 
of more than 13 pupils. 

In 1939 one pupil was graduated with 
an average in seven Regents subjects of 
86 per cent. Two other pupils are ex- 
pected to be graduated in June 1940, 
with similar marks. All grades from 
1 through 8 are accepted in the sight 
conservation class, but experience has 
proved that it is not advisable to have 
more than six grades at any one time. 
The cooperative plan is used in this class. 
Pupils take subjects requiring close eye 
work, such as reading, writing and arith- 
metic, with the sight conservation teacher, 
and do work in other subjects where there 
is discussion, namely, geography, history 
and science, in the regular grades. It is 
believed that this plan is more successful 
since it gives the children the advantage 
of small groups, working at proper speed 
where eye work is required and the 
opportunity of working with other chil- 
dren of their own age in the special 
subjects. Working with regular grade 
children gives the handicapped child the 
challenge of measuring up to children of 
his own age. It also dispels the danger 
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of a feeling of inferiority which must be 
guarded against in working with those 
who are visually handicapped. 

A regular classroom is used even 
though the registration is small because 
of the nature of the equipment used. 
It is lighted by four fixtures which con- 
tain 300-watt bulbs. Artificial lighting is 
used for all close work. Large bright 
chalk is used with a special cream colored 
unglazed paper with green guide lines. 
The desks have movable tops in order 
that the books may be kept at the eye 
level for reading. Pupils are taught to 
type on the two bulletin type typewriters. 
This is done not for vocational purposes 
but to further the cause of eye conser- 
vation. Large-type books are used, and 
for material that is not available in the 
special books the instructor makes up 
typewritten copies. 

For Floral Park children, the school 
bus is used; for nonresident pupils, pri- 
vate taxis, the Long Island Railroad and 
the car of the attendance officer are 
utilized. Some pupils are conveyed ap- 
proximately 15 miles each way each day. 


“The = sight 
proved very definitely its valuable place 
in education,” says District Superintend- 
ent of Schools Wellington C. Mepham, 
“in that it takes care of the handicapped 
child who usually has a very high type 
of mentality.” 


conservation class has 
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Brooklyn High School for Homemaking 


NEW BUILDING FOR HOMEMAKING SCHOOL 


The new $2,000,000 building recently 
opened for the Brooklyn High School for 
Homemaking, opposite the Botanic Gar- 
den and the Brooklyn Museum and within 
two blocks of the beautiful new Brooklyn 
Public Library, is probably the first 
school of its type to be erected anywhere 
in the world. 

Previous to occupancy of this building, 
the school with more than 4200 girls had 
been inadequately housed for several 
years in three antiquated and widely 
separated buildings. The work done in 
spite of handicaps has justified the recog- 
nition given. 

The lay-out of the building, the equip- 
ment and the curriculum have received 
most careful consideration in order to 
provide for better social adjustment of 
girls. This includes preparation for 
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playing the dual role of homemaker and 
wage-earner, if need arises. 

The school’s curriculum is based upon 
the principle that every girl should learn 
the essentials of good homemaking 
whether or not she expects to be a wage- 
earner before or after marriage. A con- 
siderable amount of homemaking has 
therefore been incorporated in each of 
the major courses offered. The four- 
year vocational major courses given for 
the past three years are being continued. 
These include homemaking, nurses pre- 
paratory and home nursing, cafeteria and 
tearoom training and beauty culture. 

The three homemaking apartments, 
several unit kitchens, the nursing bed- 
rooms, clothing and beauty culture rooms 
illustrate considerable diversification in 
furnishings and equipment and provide 
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opportunity for pupils to make compari- 
sons as to cost, suitability, convenience 
and durability. This gives one form of 
opportunity for teaching consumer educa- 
tion. The general store, salesmanship 
room and bakeshop provide additional 
opportunity. 

Equipment contributing particularly to 
the health program includes the nutrition 
laboratory, the standard and the correc- 
tive gymnasiums, the roof playground, 
the excellent medical unit and the pupils’ 
cafeteria. 

The teachers’ tearoom, the luncheon- 
ette, the pupils’ cafeteria and bakeshop 
are operated by pupils majoring in the 
cafeteria and tearoom course. 

Two complete nursery school 
provide for practical instruction in child 
Complete general science, biology 
have been 


units 


care. 
and 
installed. 

Additional interesting features include 
the specially equipped first-aid classrooms, 
the interior decoration, occupational 
therapy and arts and crafts shops. 

The well-equipped commercial depart- 
ment is used for teaching the business 


chemistry laboratories 


connected with the cafeteria, tearoom, 
beauty shops and medical assistant 
classes. 


The library, music room, vocational 
guidance unit and placement bureau and 
the inspiring auditorium with an electric 
organ as well as piano and motion picture 
booth complete the school’s facilities. 

Edna A. Farnsworth is principal of 
this modern vocational school. 


- — —()-—- - 


The new Tioga Central School at 
Tioga Center was dedicated on April 5th. 
Elton R. DeShaw, of the Division of 
School Buildings and Grounds, repre- 
sented the State Education Department. 
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AGRICULTURAL CONFERENCE 


The twenty-ninth annual professional 


improvement conference of teachers of 
agriculture in high schools throughout the 
State has been announced jointly by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Education of the 
State Education Department and the As- 
sociation of Teachers of Agriculture of 
New York. The place will be at the State 
College of Agriculture, Ithaca, and the 
dates will be July Ist, 2d and 3d. Three 
hundred fifty teachers of agriculture and 
a number of guests and school officials are 
expected to attend the meeting. 

The first day of the conference will be 
devoted to the special problems of serving 
young men out of school on farms. R. W. 
Gregory, of the United States Office of 
Education, who is the specialist in this 
field, will be the chief speaker. Panel dis- 
cussions and round-table conferences will 
follow. A special committee will have 
the responsibility of summarizing the con- 
tributions and of preparing a report of 
recommendation. 

Other the 
include demonstrations of 
Future Farmers, 


features of program will 


radio broad- 
for special 

milk 
marketing, research outcomes and agrono- 


the New York 


farmers to a national program of agri- 


casting 


problems of soil conservation, 


my and relation of 
cultural improvement. 

jinn 

W. J. Weaver, 

Bureau of Agricultural Education, has 

been requested by the director of the 


supervisor in the 


New York State Fair to arrange and 
superintend the junior department at 
the 1940 fair. This will be the four- 


teenth consecutive year that Mr Weaver 
has been in charge of this cooperative 
program between the State Education 
Department and the State Department of 
Agriculture and Markets. 
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SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON OPPORTUNITIES 


The Bureau of Guidance of the Depart- 
ment has compiled a list of source mate- 
rial on educational opportunities designed 
to help three classes of persons: that 
large group of young people who will not 
enter college; the minority who plan to 
matriculate in some college; and coun- 
selors in the public schools of New York 
State who serve both groups of pupils. 

Questions concerning private, trade 
and industrial schools in the State of 
New York may be referred to the super- 
visor of private trade schools, New York 
State Education Department, Albany. 

The material is divided into two parts. 
The first part comprises directories and 
other lists in book form, issued by pub- 
lishers or private or trade organizations. 
The second part is composed of pamphlets 
and handbooks issued by the Federal 
Government and New York State, insur- 
ance and telephone companies, private 
individuals and others. 

The list follows: 

Books 

American Educational Directory. H. L. Pat- 
terson, American Education Co., 500 N. Dear- 
born st., Chicago, IIl. 

American Junior Colleges. American Council 
on Education, 744 Jackson pl., Washington, 
D. C. 1940 

American Students Foundation, Year Book. 
R. K. O. Building, Radio City, New York 
City. 1934-35 

American Universities and Colleges, C. S. 
Marsh, editor. American Council on Edu- 
cation, 744 Jackson pl., Washington, D. C. 
1936 

College and Private School Directory of the 
United State and Canada, v. XXIII. Educa- 
tional Aid Society, 168 N. Michigan av., 
Chicago, Ill. 1937 
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College and University Scholarships. H. E. Raf- 
fensperger. New Era Teachers Service, 
36 Orange st., Elizabethtown, Pa. 1935 

Directory of Colleges, Universities and Profes- 
sional Schools Offering Training in Occupa- 
tions Concerned with Health. Audrey O'Shea. 
Institute of Women’s Professional Relations, 
New London, Conn. 1936 

Directory of Colleges, Universities and Profes- 
sional Schools Offering Training in Occupa- 
tions Concerned with Business and Industry. 
Grace Nichols. Institute of Women’s Pro- 
fessional Relations. 1937 

Directory of Colleges, Universities and Profes- 
sional Schools Offering Training in Profes- 
sions Other Than Those Concerned with 
Health and the Arts. Institute of Women’s 
Professional Relations. 1936 

Educational Opportunities in New England 
Professional and Vocational Schools: Part I, 
Junior Colleges; Part II, Professional and 
Specialized Schools; Part III, Accredited 
Catholic Schools. Educational Information 
Bureau, 551 Fifth av.. New York City. 1939 

Evening Educational Opportunities of Greater 
New York and Northern New Jersey. Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Co., 140 West 

st.. New York City. 1940 

Opportunities for Vocational Education in 
Pennsylvania. Compiled by Paul A. Devine. 
Publication 112 of Public Education and 
Child Labor Association of Pennsylvania. 
1505 Race st., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Opportunities for Vocational Training in New 
York City. 
tional Service for Juniors, 95 Madison av., 
New York City. January 1940 

Private Schools. A Handbook and Directory. 


A directory compiled by Voca- 


Published annually by Porter Sargent, Boston, 
Mass. 1939 

The College Blue Book, H. W. Hurt. Holly- 
wood, Fla. 1939 

Which College? Rita S. Halle. Macmillan, 
New York City. 1934 

World Almanac. Associations and Societies in 
the United States. p.585. World-Telegram, 
New York City. 1940 








Pamphlets and Handbooks 
A Place in the Sun. Union Central Life Insur- 
ance Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 1938 
Directory of Educational Opportunities in 
Northeastern States. E. W. Davis, State 
Education Department, Montpelier, Vt. 1940 
Educational Opportunities, Y.M.C.A., 5 W. 
63d st., New York City. 1938 
State Education Department, Albany, N. Y. 
Organization and _ Institutions (Handbook 
24). November 1939 
Special Educational Opportunities Offered in 
State-supported Institutions (Handbook 
44). 1939 
State Scholarships in Cornell University 
(Handbook 42). September 1939 
Subject Requirements for Matriculation in 
Colleges and Universities of New York 
State. Bulletin 1156. 1939 
Summer High Schools (Handbook 37). 1940 
University Scholarships: Law, Rules and 
Information (Handbook 34). May 1939 
United States, Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
Accredited Higher Institutions. Bulletin 1938, 
No. 16. Gov't Ptg Office. 1938 
Colleges and Universities, Educational Direc- 
tory, 1939. Educational Associations and 
Directories, Part IV. Bulletin, Part III. 
Gov't Ptg Office. 1940 
Cost of Going to College. Pamphlet 52. 
Gov't Ptg Office. 1934 
Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service. Gov't Ptg Office. 1940 
Private, Proprietory and Endowed Schools 
Giving Trade and Industrial Courses. 
Bulletin 1135, No. 8 Gov't Ptg Office. 
1935 
Scholarships and Fellowships Available at 
Institutions of Higher Education, Bulletin 
No. 10. Gov't Ptg Office. 1936 
Student Loan Funds. W. J. Greenleaf. 
Misc. 2141. Gov't Ptg Office. 1938 
Where Are You Going to College? College 
Handbook, 45 South st., Rockport, Mass. 1940 


—_()-—_—_ 


The National Safety Council offers a 
school shop safety training service to 
schools enrolling as members. Thirty- 
six New York State schools are now 
using the council’s material and service 
to effect an efficient safety program. 
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STATE CONFERENCE 


“Guidance Services for Out-of-School 
Youth” will be the theme of the fifth 
annual conference on educational and 
vocational guidance to be held July 18th- 
20th at Syracuse University. 

Speakers of national prominence will 
present the theory, practice and accom- 
plishments in training youth to develop 
marketable skills and giving them sound 
counsel and advice. 

The work of a number of agencies 
serving youth will be reviewed by repre- 
sentatives of the public schools, the 
National Youth Administration, the Civ- 
ilian Conservation Corps, the Junior 
Consultation Service and the State Em- 
ployment Service. 

A report of the state committee study- 
ing youth who have left school will be 
made by Harry J. Linton, chairman. 

At the banquet session Dr Lewis A. 
Wilson, Associate Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, and Whiting Williams, author and 
lecturer, will speak. 

The conference is also the occasion for 
the annual meeting of the New York 
State Counselors Association. 


Hp 


VISUAL AIDS 


The Bureau of Guidance in cooperation 
with the Bureau of Radio and Visual 
Aids of the Department held a showing 
of visual aids for use in the guidance 
program, on each of two Saturday morn- 
ings, May 25th and June 8th. Voca- 
tional counselors from the capital district 
participated in the discussion of the ma- 
terials. The programs included samples 
of silent and sound films from a number 
of producers. The exhibit was designed 
to acquaint counselors with the wide 
variety of visual aids available for pre- 
senting occupational information to pupils. 
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School and Public Libraries 








i940 CONFERENCE 


The fiftieth annual conference of the 
New York Library Association will be 
held September 30th to October 5th at 
the Ten Eyck Hotel in Albany. 

The week promises to be a full one. 
Commercial and professional exhibits, a 
tea at the Governor’s Mansion, authors’ 
programs and music and entertainment 
are planned. A special feature will be an 
“Information Please” performance, led 
by an irresistible master of ceremonies, 
ably assisted by a board of experts. 
Questions calculated to stump the experts 
and to win prizes should be sent to Sonya 
Krutchkoff, chairman of the publicity 
committee, Division of Adult Education 
and Library Extension, State Education 
Department, Albany. 


—-——{ »——— 


MURALS IN LIBRARY 

A series of mural paintings illustrating 
“ The Story of the Recorded World ” has 
been completed for the third floor lobby 
of the New York Public Library and was 
dedicated by Mayor La Guardia on April 
22d. The murals are the work of 
Edward Laning, New York artist, and 
were executed under the direction of the 
New York City W. P. A. Art Project. 


rn os 


LIBRARY FOR GARDEN CITY 

The University Women of Garden 
City sponsored a meeting on April 28th 
to discuss a public library project for the 
community. Twenty-six clubs were in- 
vited to send delegates. Sonya Krutch- 
koff, of the State Education Department, 
was the guest speaker. 
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LIBRARY BEQUESTS 


Canandaigua 


The sum of $3000 has been willed to 
the Wood Library of Canandaigua by 


Elizabeth Coleman, former member of 
the library board of trustees. Miss Cole- 
man was for many years the chairman 
of the book The 
from the bequest is to be used for books 
of nonfiction. 


committee. interest 


Fulton 

Giles Piper by his will bequeathed to 
the Fulton Public Library $500 to be 
received by the library at the death of 
his wife. 


Salamanca 

During the past year, 125 books were 
added to the collection of the Salamanca 
Public Library by the memorial fund 


established by the Salamanca Federation 
of Clubs. 


Saranac Lake 

In memory of Mrs Breck, the Saranac 
Lake Public Library 
bequest of $1000. A recent performance 
netted $300 for library service. 


has received a 


——_O0———- 


LIBRARIAN BECOMES EDITOR 


Marie Loizeaux, of New Rochelle, 
formerly with the New Rochelle Public 
Library, and author of a Publicity 
Primer, has been made associate editor of 
the Wilson Bulletin. The Bulletin, pub- 
lished by H. W. Wilson Company, goes 
monthly to about 15,000 librarians and 
covers all phases of library work. 
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YONKERS LIBRARY CONDUCTS BOOK FORUMS 


An experiment in book forums con- 
ducted by the Yonkers Public Library 
early in 1939 proved so successful that a 
regular monthly series was planned to run 
from November 1939 through April 1940. 
The first two speakers were provided by 
the Adult Education Division of West- 
chester County. The book forum speaker 
chose a book to review, in a general sense 
of the discussed the 
subject covered by the book. At the close 
of the speaker’s remarks, the meeting 


word, and then 


became a forum with audience partici- 
pation, led by the speaker. For example, 
at one book forum Dr David S. Muzzey, 
noted historian and a resident of Yonkers, 
Life of William 


spoke on Pringle’s 











Howard Taft. Since the forum did not 
restrict itself to a literary review, the 
speaker and the audience enjoyed the dis- 
cussion of politics, government and the 
history of the country in general during 
the life of Taft. 
book 


than 


forums attracted larger 
the 
They made books and reading 


These 


audiences librarian believed 
possible. 
a live thing and, in spite of the compe- 
tition of various other types of forums, 
they have shown definitely that people 
like to read thoughtfully and discuss what 
they read. Those who conducted the 
forums were persons of eminence in their 


fields. 





A Young Reader Reaches for a Book as the Bookmobile of Yonkers Public 


Library Stops at a Public School 
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IN-SERVICE SEMINAR 

In cooperation with the New York 
State 
in-service seminar will be held by the 


Education Department a_ second 
department of the 
Institution, August 14th 
The theme, “ The Active 


library education 
Chautauqua 

through 17th. 
Public Library in the Modern American 
will be the guiding thought 


Community,’ 
of the conference, which will be open to 
public and school librarians and others 
service 
Leaders 


interested in effective library 
especially in small communities. 
in the field of adult education and library 
service who will speak include Miriam 
Tompkins, School of Library Service, 
Columbia University; Arthur E. Bestor, 
president of Chautauqua Institution and 
of the board of trustees of Town Hall, 
New York City; John W. Herring, 
supervisor, Bureau of Adult Education, 
New York State Education Department ; 
and Julius King, director of public rela- 
tions, Chautauqua Institution. 

The final day’s program will be devoted 
to work with young people both through 
the public library and through school 
libraries. Public librarians 
attending the four-day session will have 
conferences 


and school 


opportunity for individual 
with the New York State supervisors of 
public and school libraries and will find 
extensive exhibits of recent books from 
leading publishers and exhibits of pro- 
fessional material. 

The fee for the conference will be $5. 
This will cover attendance at the regular 
programs offered by Chautauqua Insti- 
tution including two lectures by William 
Lyon Phelps and three symphony con- 
certs. Further program details will be 
sent out by the Division of Adult Edu- 
cation and Library Extension of the State 
Education Department, as soon as plans 


are completed. 
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PULITZER PRIZE WINNERS 

The Pulitzer prizes for literary and 
journalistic work produced during 1939 
May Oth by the 
trustees of Columbia University, follow- 


were announced on 

ing the recommendations of the advisory 

board of the School of Journalism, which 

makes the annual selections. They are: 

Edmund Duffy, cartoonist of the Balti- 
more Sun (Cartoon) 

Sart Howard, St Louis Post-Dispatch 
(Editorial writing ) 

S. Burton Heath, of the New York 
World Telegram (Reporting) 

Carl Sandburg, Abraham Lincoln: the 
War Years (History) 

William Saroyan, The Time of Your 
Life (Drama) 

Ray Stannard Baker, Woodrow Wil- 
son: Life and Letters (Biography) 

John Steinbeck, Wrath 

( Fiction) 


Grapes of 


Tolischus, Berlin correspondent 
York 
correspondence ) 
Mark Van 
( Poetry ) 


Otto 


for New Times (Foreign 


Doren, Collected Poems 


SCHOLARSHIP AWARDED 

Mrs Kathleen L. 
York Public Library, was the winner of 
the 1940 Pratt Institute School of Li- 
brary Science scholarship award. This is 


Foley, of the New 


given by the Graduates Association of 
the school and is awarded on the basis of 
standing at the end of the second term. 
Other awards were presented to the fol- 
lowing students of the 1940 class: Esther 
S. Kalis, James Pirie, Margaret Ritchie 
and Lee Brown. 





Adult Education 





CONFERENCE LAUNCHES STATEWIDE PROGRAM 


A meeting called by the Bureau of 
Adult Education of the State Education 
Department to discuss immediate prob- 
lems connected with the education of 
adults in this State was held on May 25th 
at the Town Hall, New York City. 
Seventy-five persons were present includ- 
ing superintendents of schools, directors 
of adult education, representatives of the 
State Teachers Association and members 
of universities and colleges and of other 
educational, social and civic organiza- 
tions. Dr W. Howard Pillsbury, super- 
intendent of schools, Schenectady, and 
leader of a statewide movement to advance 
public discussion through forums and 
radio “ town meetings,” was named chair- 
man of the meeting. 

Dr Lewis A. Wilson, Associate Com- 
missioner of Education, in opening the 
conference stated that “the need and de- 
mand for adult education are facts which 
public education must consider very seri- 
ously today.” He noted the unfortunate 
reduction of adult education services by 
the schools during the past ten years. 
He urged more adequate training for an 
alert and informed citizenry. 

In discussing financial support for adult 
education in the public schools, V. A. 
Bird, assistant superintendent of schools, 
Rochester, stressed the need of state aid 
for free adult education. He said that 
students’ fees in several communities 
where dependence had been placed on this 
kind of revenue had not, in the long run, 
proved sufficient. Furthermore, many 
men and women who most needed in- 
struction could not afford the fees, he said. 
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As a result of general discussion during 
the session, Doctor Pillsbury was ap- 
pointed chairman of an organizing com- 
mittee, members of which he was in- 
structed to name subsequent to the meet- 
ing and whose function it should be to 
call, “as soon as possible and not later 
than September,” a general conference of 
representatives of agencies concerned with 
the education of adults. The purpose of 
this conference, Doctor Pillsbury was in- 
structed, should be to form a permanent 
statewide association for adult education. 

Doctor Pillsbury was empowered also 
to appoint two other committees, one to 
study possibilities of state aid and the 
other to consider means of organizing and 
coordinating local programs of adult edu- 
cation. He later appointed Mr Bird 
chairman of the first and Dr Frank L. 
Tolman, Director of the Division of 
Adult Education and Library Extension, 
chairman of the second. 

At the luncheon session Dr Ned H. 
Dearborn, dean of the Division of Gen- 
eral Education, New York University, 
spoke of the special need for adult educa- 
tion in the tragic world of today. He 
related moving stories of many individual 
men and women whose lives had been 
transformed by the stimulus and inspira- 
tion of group study under competent and 
sympathetic leadership. 

In closing the session, Doctor Pills- 
bury said: “ Huge defensive armaments 
will not safeguard our democracy, if we 
fail to arm our people spiritually and in- 
tellectually against the deadly advance of 
totalitarian ideologies.” 
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CONFERENCE ON APPRENTICE EMPLOYMENT 


ratio of apprentices to journeymen and length 


The foundations for a statewide ap- 
prentice employment program were laid 
in Albany on May 14th at a conference 
of leading representatives of organized 
labor, industry and education called by 
Senator Thomas C. Desmond, who em- 
phasized that training of an adequate 
supply of skilled labor is essential in a 
comprehensive program of national de- 
fense. The conference started at noon 
and continued during the afternoon fol- 
luncheon Senator 
At the conclusion of the meet- 


lowing a given by 
Desmond. 
ing Senator Desmond said: 

It is indeed encouraging that representatives 
of industry and labor have met, in a spirit of 
mutual cooperation, to determine what can be 
done toward preventing the tragic human and 
economic waste of unemployment by putting 
idle youth to work as apprentices. This is the 
kind of cooperation needed to help end the 
depression. 

It is urgent that an adequate supply of skilled 
labor be trained at this time not only for nor- 
mal peace-time industries, but also for produc- 
tion of supplies and equipment essential to na- 
tional defense. 

Among the proposals brought before the con- 
ference were the following: 

1 Each city in the State should establish an 
apprenticeship council, to consist of represen- 
tatives of labor, industry and the school system, 
to develop local apprentice training and employ- 
ment programs. 

2 The State Legislature should modify the 
double compensation law and unemployment in- 
surance law to remove restrictions which make 
employers reluctant at present to employ ap- 
prentices. 

3 State minimum wage boards should make 
special regulations for apprentices, requiring 
definite training by employers, making attend- 
ance at an apprentice school mandatory, setting 
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of period of permitted apprenticeship. 

4 A statewide apprentice committee should be 
established by each trade or occupation in which 
apprentices may be employed. 

5 The State should make a comprehensive 
survey to determine (a) what trades have a 
shortage of skilled labor; (b) localities where 
such shortage exists; and (c) what trades are 
likely to have a shortage of skilled labor in the 
near future or during the next five years. 

The many suggestions made at this confer- 
ence will be given careful analysis to determine 
those that are practicable for immediate adop- 
tion by labor and industry and to decide what 
changes should be made in existing laws. 

Approximately 200,000 youths attain the age 
of 16 every year in New York State, more than 
500 each day. 
remain unemployed, to become discouraged and 


To permit these young people to 


discontented, is to endanger our economic, social 
and political institutions. 
becomes a tempting bait to these young men and 


Every kind of “ ism’ 


women. That is one of many good reasons why 
we have to check the decline in the apprentice- 
ship system and to put youth back to work in 
private enterprise. 

Our conference, by getting leading repre- 
sentatives of labor and industry in this State 
together to discuss the problem, was an im- 
portant first step in attacking the 
which prevent an extension of the apprentice 
formulating a comprehensive 


obstacles 


system and in 
program to remove such obstacles. 


—- +) 


Benjamin R. Miller, transportation 
supervisor of the Division of School 
Administrative Services, is serving on a 
national committee to define terms relat- 
ing to pupil transportation for a Diction- 
ary of Education. Howard A. Dawson, 
of the National Education Association, is 


chairman of the transportation committee. 
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RELATION OF EDUCATION TO INCOME 


These proposals are contained in a 


In order to raise America’s standard of 
living and total income, the Educational 
Policies Commission recommends nation- 
wide adoption of a three-point program, 
believed basically necessary for economic 
recovery and welfare: 

1 Expansion of American school system 
to provide compulsory school attendance 
for at least ten years for every American 
child; increasing the average number of 
years of free schooling for American 
youth to 14 

2 Expansion of well-planned  voca- 
tional education to the point where boys 
and girls leave school ready to enter pro- 
ductive jobs 
uni- 


3 Provision of free college or 


versity training for every child of 
superior ability who wants to go on with 
his education, even though he and _ his 
family are unable to finance the advanced 


schooling 


report, written for the commission by 
John K. Norton, professor of education, 
Columbia University, entitled Education 
and Economic Well-Being in American 
Democracy. 

Purposes of the proposed additional 
investment in education, the commission 
said, are to raise American productivity, 
wages, buying power and consuming 
power. 

Organization of the school system to fit 
new conditions could well be made as 
follows, the report indicated: six years’ 
elementary school, followed by a four- 
year junior secondary school, followed by 
a senior secondary school with courses of 
study varying in length from two to four 
years. 

The commission suggested that states 
adopt as a guide for determining compul- 
sory school attendance, the rule that 
schooling should continue until the pupil 


“can get and hold a job.” 





WILL EDIT YEARBOOK 

The National Council for the Social 
Studies has appointed Dr William E. 
Young to edit its Twelfth Yearbook, 
1941, Social Studies in the Elementary 
School. 
Doctor Young in this undertaking are 
Dr Ruth Andrus, Anna Clark Kennedy 
and Dr Warren G. Findley of the State 
Education Department; Dr Lloyd Allen 
Cook, of Ohio State University; Pru- 
dence Cutright, of Minneapolis; Mary G. 
Kelty, of Chicago; Dr Edgar B. Wesley, 
Wayne 


Among those collaborating with 


of Minneapolis; and Dr J. 
Wrightstone, of New York City. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL MEETING 

The Seventh Annual Meeting of the 
New York State Geographical Associa- 
12th in 
There will be papers and 


tion will be held on October 
Rochester. 
reports, a field trip under the leadership 
of the Monroe County Planning Board 
and a dinner in the evening. Teachers 
of geography, social studies and science 
will be interested in the talks and reports. 
A tentative program will be available 
after September 25th from Robert Simp- 
son, of the department of geology at the 
University of Rochester, who is chairman 


of the meeting. 
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WORLD'S FAIR LEAFLETS 


The vast amount of material at the 
World’s Fair of 1940 in New York which 
will particularly interest grade school 
children and their teachers is presented 
in a leaflet, Exhibits for the Elementary 
School Child, issued by the fair’s depart- 
ment of public education. 

Geography, history, government, art, 
nature study, science, and science applied 
to industry are among the subjects 
treated. Material useful for developing 
special projects in the fields of transpor- 
tation, communication, foreign trade and 
social welfare is indicated, as well as 
exhibits related to various hobbies. 

The leaflet suggests many plans for 
visits to the fair. The department of 
public education is prepared to answer 
questions on exhibits and to outline tours 
for teachers and classes on _ request. 
Information as to the age and special 
interests of the pupils should be sent a 
few weeks in advance. 

Teachers and school administrators 
may obtain copies of Exhibits for the 
Elementary School Child, as well as of 
The Fair’s Themes; Science at the Fair; 
Social Science at the Fair ; Food, Decora- 
tion and New Products; and Art at the 
Fair from the Assistant Director of 
Public Education, World’s Fair of 1940 
in New York. 

an 


To mark the completion of 75 years as 
an institution for the higher education of 
women, Vassar College will publish works 
by representatives of its staff, alumnae 
and student bodies. All the works will 
bear the inscription “ Published in Cele- 
bration of the Seventy-Fifth Anniversary 
of Vassar College and in Honor of Henry 
Noble MacCracken in the Twenty-Fifth 
Year of his Presidency.” 
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MOTOR VEHICLE SAFETY 

The importance of education in reduc- 
ing traffic accidents is stressed in the 
1940 edition of Motor Vehicle Safety 
issued by Carroll E. Mealey, Commis- 
This booklet 
presents a graphic picture of the situation 
in New York State in 1939 compared 
with previous years. While it shows that 


sioner of Motor Vehicles. 


last year accidents decreased by 683, 
injuries by 472 and deaths by 99 as com- 
pared with the previous year, there were 
nevertheless 2429 persons who lost their 
lives in motor vehicle accidents in the 
State during the year and 95,946 who 
were injured. 

Pointing out that there has been prog- 
ress in better road engineering and a 
more intelligent and impartial enforce- 
ment of 
Mealey notes that there is still much to 


traffic laws, Commissioner 
be accomplished in education. In this 
connection the pamphlet states: 

This Bureau recognizes that ignorance, 
arrogance, selfishness and lack of cour- 
tesy on the part of the motorist and the 
pedestrian and the utter disregard for 
responsibility on the part of the public 
are the main reasons for motor vehicle 
accidents. Until these are removed 
through education and its proper appli- 
cation and by consideration for the rights 
of others, no appreciable reduction in 
automobile deaths and injuries will be 
realized. 


The Free Library at Holland Patent 
has recently received the gift of a very 
fine copy of Guido Reni’s famous picture, 
3eatrice Cenci, from Ida M. Thomas, of 
Omaha, Neb., in memory of Helen 
Frances Thomas, who was born in Hol- 
land Patent in 1842 and who died in 
Omaha in 1905. The painting was 
brought to the United States in 1883 by 
Miss Thomas’ sister. 











SPRING CONFERENCE 

More than 650 teachers, principals, 
superintendents and district superintend- 
ents of schools were present at the annual 
spring conference on May 10th at the 
Plattsburg State Normal School, Dr A.G. 
Peterson, director of training at the 
school, was in charge. 

During a large part of the day teaching 
demonstrations were carried on in the 
classrooms of the training school under 
the direction of the critic teachers of the 
normal school. 

Associate Commissioner Lewis A. Wil- 
son and Dr Don L. Essex, of the Division 
of Elementary Education, participated in 
the program. 


+ - 


BLASTING CAPS WARNING 


The Institute of Makers of Explosives 
requests the cooperation of school author- 
ities in its effort to reduce accidents to 
children from playing with blasting caps. 
Each year there are numbers of children, 
under the age of 16 years, who are in- 
jured, and in some instances, killed, by 
playing with blasting caps. These acci- 
dents are caused when children find the 
caps where they have been left lying care- 
lessly about following blasting operations. 
About 85 per cent of the accidents take 
place in rural districts. 

Illustrated posters and leaflets are avail- 
able to teachers giving full details of these 
accidents and how to prevent them. They 
may be obtained from the Institute of 
Makers of Explosives, 103 Park avenue, 
New York City. The institute also has 
available without charge a one-reel motion 
picture entitled “ How Jimmy Won the 
Game.” Its purpose is to acquaint the 
public with the dangers of playing with 
blasting caps. 
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CONTROL OF SCHOOL HEALTH 

Speaking on the subject, “ The Rela- 
tion of Health Education to Public Ad- 
ministration,” before one of the general 
sessions of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion at Chicago, April 25, 1940, Dr John 
W. Studebaker, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, gave a clear-cut and 
direct presentation of the program of 
school health and the procedures for 
control. “Who is responsible for the 
school health program?” he asked. 
“My answer emphatically is the school 
authorities.” 

Copies of the address may be obtained 
by writing to the United States Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 


RAILWAY BOOKS 


The Association of American Railroads 
has issued its 1940 edition of a bibliog- 
raphy entitled “ Railway Literature for 
Young People.” Listing more than 
200 books, booklets and periodicals suit- 
able for boys and girls ranging up to 
advanced high school age and covering 
nearly every subject relating to railway 
transportation, this bibliography is dis- 
tributed free upon request to the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, Trans- 
portation Building, Washington, D. C. 


-———- 4) - - = 


N. E. A. MEETING 


Milwaukee, Wis., is the place for the 
meeting of the National Education Asso- 
ciation on June 30th—July 4th. The May 
issue of the Bulletin incorrectly stated 
that the meeting would be held in 
New Orleans. 
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PURPOSES OF EDUCATION 

The Educational Policies Commission 
has published the script of “On Our 
Way,” the educational revue which was 
enjoyed by 7000 enthusiastic spectators 
at the St Louis convention of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators. 
The commission hopes that this brilliant 
dramatization of one of its major reports 
will be repeated many hundreds of times 
and in every part of the country. 

Single copies of “On Our Way” are 
distributed without charge; additional 
copies are available at 10 cents each. The 
Purposes of Education in American 
Democracy, the report of the Educational 
Policies Commission upon which this 
revue is based, may be obtained from the 
commission at 50 cents each, with dis- 
counts on quantity orders. 


—O——_ 


NAMED SUPERINTENDENT 


Dr W. Howard Vanderhoef, superin- 
tendent of schools at Canandaigua for 
the past two years, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Hamburg to 
succeed Frederick J. Moffitt. Superin- 
tendent Vanderhoef is a graduate of the 
Corning Conservatory of Music and of 
Colgate University. He earned his 
master’s degree at Columbia University 
and the degree of doctor of philosophy at 
New York University. Prior to his 
becoming superintendent at Canandaigua, 
he was superintendent for 12 years at 
Bath and before that he taught in Hudson 
and Corning. 

—— 


There are 40 W. P. A. nursery schools 
in New York State at present. The 
Bureau of Child Development and Parent 
Education is the educational sponsor of 
this project. 
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BUILDING PLANS APPROVED 

Plans approved by the Division of 
School Buildings and Grounds of the 
Department include the following: 

Garden City, improvements to school build- 
ings, $23,740; approved May 14th 

Bronxville, improvements to school building, 
$7898 ; approved May 21st 

Glens Falls, roof over bleachers, $2000; ap- 
proved May 24th 


Preliminary Plans 


Preliminary plans have been submitted 
for the following projects: 

Webster, grounds development 

Fort Edward, physical education and recre- 
ation area 

Little Falls, alterations and repairs to roof 
of high school and Benton Hall 

Mamaroneck, locker room 

District 6, Elmira, Chemung county, proposed 
addition to school building 

Farmingdale, exterior painting on three 
school buildings 

Port Washington, improvements to school 
buildings 

Hastings upon Hudson, improvements to 
school building 

Brockway, heating system 


Seen Geen 


Dr Harry W. Rockwell, president of 
the State Teachers College at Buffalo, 
gave the principal address at the dedica- 
tion of the new central school at Brocton 
on May 17th. 


— --Q—-—— 


The Division of School Administrative 
Services has recently mailed to all school 
districts owning buses price lists for tires 
that may be purchased under state 
contract. 

_— 


The Very Reverend Mary Joseph 
Butler, founder and former president of 
Marymount College at Tarrytown, died 
on April 23d. She was 79 years old. 
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Retirements 





JAMES WINGATE 


Dr James Wingate, who resigned in 
1932 as Director of the Motion Picture 
Division of the State Education Depart- 
ment to accept an executive position with 
the Motion Picture Producers and Dis- 
tributors of America, has resigned from 
that position. 

A graduate of Union College, Doctor 
Wingate had given long and effective 
service to the schools of the State and to 
the State Education Department before 
he accepted the position with the Motion 
Picture Producers. He was a teacher for 
five years, a school commissioner for 12 
years and a district superintendent of 
schools for six years before his appoint- 
ment to the State Education Department 
staff in 1917. Serving first in the Ele- 
mentary Education Division, he was in 
1924 transferred to the office of the 
Deputy Commissioner of Education and 
in 1926 he was placed in charge of the 
Attendance Division. When the Motion 
Picture Division was created in 1927 as a 
unit of the State Education Department 
to assume the functions formerly per- 
formed by the Motion Picture Com- 
mission, Doctor Wingate was named 
Director. In accepting his resignation 
from the Department in 1932, the Board 
of Regents expressed appreciation for his 
skilful handling of the many problems 
connected with the work of the Division. 

a 

After 48 years of service in higher 
education Dr Marshall S. Brown, dean 
of the faculties of New York University, 
will retire and become dean emeritus. 
He has been a member of the New York 
University faculty since 1894. 
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IDA M. BARTON 


Ida M. Barton, head clerk in charge 
of examination records for the Depart- 
ment, will retire on July Ist after a 
service of 30 years to the Department. 
Miss Barton has been responsible for the 
reporting of Regents examination results 
to the schools, the maintenance of Regents 
examination records, the certification of 
individual examination records to higher 
institutions, the issuance of Regents high 
school and college entrance diplomas and 
the award of University, Cornell and war 
orphan scholarships. In this exacting 
work she has given highly efficient and 
willing service. 

— 


EDWARD LEE THORNDIKE 


Dr Edward Lee Thorndike, educational 
psychologist, will retire on July Ist as 
professor of education at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, a post that he 
has held since 1904. Doctor Thorndike 
will become professor emeritus. Holder 
of numerous degrees from American and 
European universities, Doctor Thorndike 
has conducted research and written on 
such topics as the psychology of learn- 
ing, vocabulary, arithmetic, algebra and 
teaching. 


The Jamestown board of education has 
accepted with regret and with apprecia- 
tion of her many years of able service 
the resignation of Bettie A. Olson as 
principal of the Charles Street School. 
Miss Olson has been a member of the 
Jamestown public school system for the 
past 43 years. 
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WILLIAM C. GREENAWALT 


William C. Greenawalt will retire as 
superintendent of schools in Olean at the 
end of the present school year. He has 
been in charge of the Olean public schools 
for the past 20 years. 

Superintendent Greenawalt is a gradu- 
ate of the Pennsylvania State Normal 
School at Kutztown and of Franklin and 
Marshall College. Before becoming 
superintendent at Olean he was principal 
at Leighton, Pa., a member of the faculty 
of the New Paltz State Normal School, 
principal at Liberty, N. Y., and superin- 
tendent at Carbondale, Pa. He is a 
former president of the western zone of 
York State Teachers 


the New Asso- 


ciation. 








EDUCATION FOR DEFENSE 


“Education for the Common Defense ’ 
is the timely and appropriate theme 
selected for the twentieth observance of 
American Education Week next Novem- 
ber. The organizations sponsoring the 
observance —the National 
Association, the American Legion, the 
United States Office of Education and 
the National Congress of Parents and 


’ 


Education 





Teachers — say in announcing the pro- 
gram, “ The greatest common defense the 
American people have erected or can 
erect is a system of public education 
adequate to meet the problems of this 
democracy.” 


——(»— 


Dr William K. Wilson, supervisor in 
the Division of School Buildings and 
Grounds of the Department, was the prin- 
cipal speaker at the dedication of the 
Neighborhood School in the village of 
Harrison on April 8th. 
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CORNELL CONFERENCE 


The conference on youth problems, 
held annually at Cornell University by the 
Graduate School of Education and the 
State Education Department, will take 
place August 8th to 10th. “ Youth and 
Money Management ” is the special topic. 
Dr Howard R. Anderson, associate pro- 
fessor of education, is chairman. 

Among the speakers will be: Helen 
Cannon, professor of home economics, 
whose topic will be ‘“ Managing — the 
Basic Problem in Money Management ” ; 
Mark Entorf, extension associate pro- 
fessor, “ Managing —a Joint 
Enterprise”; H. E. Babcock, formerly 
manager of the Cooperative G. L. F. Ex- 


Family 


change, “ Economic Freedom as a Basis 
for a Happy and Useful Life”; Whiton 
Powell, professor of business manage- 
ment, “ Investing Small Savings ” ; Lucile 
W. Reynolds, of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, “ Borrowing —- When and 
How ”; Charles T. Loram, of Yale Uni- 
versity, “ The 
Groups”; Bion H. Francis, Institute for 
Economic Research, “ Insuring — What 
Amount and Kind”; Flora M. Thurston, 


Education of Minority 


professor of home economics education, 
“ The Teaching of Money Management.” 





— 

Pupils of the North Junior High 
School in Watertown dedicated a spruce 
tree on Arbor Day in honor of Agnes G. 
Hickey, who until her retirement last 
June was for 35 years a teacher in the 
Watertown schools. 





on 

Dr Hiram A. Jones, Director of the 
Division of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, received the honorary degree of doc- 
tor of science on June 10th from Alle- 
Doctor 
Jones is a graduate of Allegheny College. 


gheny College, Meadville, Pa. 
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NEW YORK IN BOOKS 


A BRIEF LIST OF TITLES RECOMMENDED TO TEACHERS AND OTHER ADULTS 
BY ANNA CLARK KENNEDY, RUTH F. EVANS AND OTHER MEMBERS 
OF THE STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


This is a list of books for mature 
readers, not for school libraries. It is 
more than a list of books. It is an invi- 
tation to explore New York during the 
summer vacation. It suggests getting 
glimpses of the past through novels and 
It recommends seeing the State 
the writers of travel and 


legends. 
afresh with 
guide books. 

If the reading can be done before, after 
or during actual trips, so much the better. 
The books will, however, serve to inter- 
pret, enlarge and reinforce personal 
experiences and firsthand impressions. 
For many they will provide the winged 
If this list proves inadequate, 
be found 


sandals. 
other interesting titles will 
through libraries and book stores. 

In the fall the Bulletin will present 
lists of books about New York’s history 
and suggestions for those who wish to 
use reference books, source materials and 
reports of studies dealing with New York 
State. 


New York State in Fiction 


Atherton, G. F. H. The conqueror. Stokes. 
1902. $2.50 
A dramatized biography of Alexander 


Hamilton. 


Bacheller, Irving. Eben Holden. Grosset. $1 
A simple story of farm life in northern 
New York about 1850. Uncle Eb, who 
“never lied in a horse trade” nor “ caught a 
fish bigger’n ’twas,” reminds one of David 
Harum. 
Two other novels of northern New York 
by Irving Bacheller are Dri and J and The 
Light in the Clearing. 
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Burlingame, Roger. Three bags full. Har- 


court. 1936. $3 

A story of central New York showing 
how successive generations of a Dutch fam- 
ily were affected by the Erie canal, wars, 
machinery, scientific discoveries and changing 
social attitudes. 


Chambers, R. W. Cardigan. 
$2.50 
An exciting story of Revolutionary War 
days. The hero, a nephew of Sir William 
Johnson, has many adventures in the Mohawk 
valley, in Pittsburgh and Lexington. 


1939. $1 


Harper. 1930. 


Little red foot. Grosset. 


(Novels of distinction) 

A story of the bloody struggle in northern 
New York, 1774 to 1782, between the Tories 
with the Iroquois Indians and the Hessians 
on their side, against the Colonists with the 
Oneidas friendly to them. 


Edmonds, W. D. Rome 

1929. $2.75; Grosset. $1 

Dan, a slow-witted farm boy, is a driver 

on the Erie canal, but later has a boat of his 
own and many experiences. 

His Drums along the Mohawk, Erie Water 
and Chad Hanna are also interesting as 
novels and important for their New York 
background. 


Field, R. L. All this, and heaven too. 
millan. 1938. $2.50 
The heroine’s life in New York City forms 
the second part of this book. Her home in 
Gramercy Park was frequented by William 
Cullen Bryant, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Samuel Morse, Fanny Kemble and others. 


haul. Little. 


Mac- 


Ford, P. L. Honorable Peter Stirling. Holt. 
1894. $2 
A novel of American political life, based 


somewhat on the career of Grover Cleveland. 
The scene is New York City in the 1870's. 


Frederic, Harold. In the valley. 
1890. $2.50; Grosset. $1 


The Mohawk valley during the period of 
the American Revolution. 


Scribner. 
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Henry, O., pseud. Four million. Double- 
day. 1906. $2 Blue ribbon books. 75c 
Sketches of New York City life. 
Hough, F. O. If not 
1939. $2.50 
Through the experiences of Abe, a Quaker 
farm boy, who became one of the West- 
chester guides in the Revolutionary War, this 
novel throws a light over such problems as 
conflicting loyalties and the plight of the 
helpless farmers caught on the neutral ground 
of Westchester county. 


Kellogg, W. G. Parish’s fancy. 
$2.50 
Story of Ameriga Vespucci, of her affair 
with the son of President Van Buren, and 
her love for George Parish of Ogdensburg. 


Kelly, Myra. P. Smith. 
1931. $1.75 


Stories and character sketches of East Side 
school children in New York City. 


victory. Carrick. 


Day. 1929. 


Little citizens. 


Lancaster, Bruce. Guns of Burgoyne. 
Stokes. 1939. $2.50 
The story of General Burgoyne’s unsuc- 
cessful northern campaign during the Ameri- 
can Revolution told from the viewpoint of a 
Hessian officer. 
Poole, Ernest. 
1915. $2.50 
Autobiographic story of a young man in 
which the New York harbor figures first as 
a place of terror, then of efficiency and power 


The harbor. Macmillan. 


and later as a scene of seething labor 
problems. 
Quick, Herbert. Vandemark’s folly. Gros- 
set. $1 


A chronicle of pioneering along the Erie 
canal, westward to Iowa in the forties and 
sixties. 

Roberts, K. L. Rabble in arms. 
1933. $2.50 

Military history of 1776 and 1777. The 
starving army’s retreat from Canada, the 
building of a fleet on Lake Champlain and 
the victory at Saratoga are recorded. 


Westcott, E. N. David Harum. Appleton- 
Century. 1898. $2.50; Grosset, 75c 
David Harum is a shrewd country banker 
in central New York. 
Wharton, E. N. J. 
Appleton-Century. 
75c 
A study of New York’s “ Four Hundred” 
in the 1870's. 
In her Hudson River Bracketed and Old 
New York (4v.) Edith Wharton presented 
other fascinating scenes of New York City. 


Doubleday. 


Age of innocence. 
1920. $2.50; Grosset, 


June 1940 








New York in Books of 
Travel and Legend 


Bailey, V. H. Magical city; 
sketches of New York. Scribner. 1935 


More than 200 pictures of various parts of 
New York City with a brief description and 
historical sketch for each. 

Carmer, C. L. The Hudson. 
$2.50 (Rivers of America) 

The story of the people living in the valley 
of the Hudson from the days of the Dutch 
to the present. 

Listen for a lonesome drum. 
Ribbon Bks. 1938. 98c 


A collection of folk tales of up-state New 
York, gleaned by the author in two years’ 
wanderings in his native State. 


intimate 


Farrar. 1939. 


Blue 





Earle, A. M. Colonial days in old New 
York; new ed. Empire State Book Co. 
1938. $2.50 


Town and country life, schools, dress and 
manners under both the Dutch and the early 
English. 

Early, Eleanor. 
1939. $1.75 
_ A happily written narrative of wanderings 
in the Adirondacks, mostly history and 
sketches of celebrities associated with the 
region. 

Federal writers’ project. 
New York City guide. 
1939. $3 

A comprehensive guide to the five boroughs 
of the metropolis— Manhattan, Brooklyn, 
the Bronx, Queens and Richmond. The first 
volume of this guide is listed below as New 
York panorama. The two books are sold 
together for $5. 

New York 
1938. $2.50 

New York learns; a guide to the 

educational facilities of the metropolis. 

Barrows. 1939. $1.50 


Gardner, E. E. Folklore from the Schoharie 


Adirondack tales. Little. 


New York City. 
Random house. 





panorama. Random 


house. 





hills. Univ. of Michigan Press. 1937. 
$3.50 

Longstreth, T. M. The Adirondacks. 
Appleton-Century. 1917. $3.50 


An entertaining and informing narrative of 
the travels of two friends through the 
Adirondacks. 
The 
1918. $3.50 

Delightful, informal account of a tramping 
trip in the Catskills. Combines descriptions 
of scenery, personal anecdotes and history of 
the region. 


Catskills. Appleton-Century. 
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Osborn, Gardner. Streets of old New York. 
Harper. 1939. $1.50. 


Rawson, M. N. 
1938. $5 
Examples of New York State handcrafts 
are included in this book. 


& Allen, F. L., 
American city in 
1934. $3. bds. 


spiral binding 


Candleday art. Dutton. 


comps. 
photo- 


Rogers, Agnes, 
Metropolis; an 


graphs. Harper. 


Slocum, Rosalie, & Bernstein, A. R. E. Key 
to New York. Harper. 1939. $2. Mod- 
ern age. 1939. pa. 95c 

An excellent guide to New York today. 

Stevens, W. O. 

Dodd. 1939. 
Stories of prominent places, persons and 
events on Long Island. 


Discovering Long Island. 


Stokes, I. N. P. New York past and present, 
its history and landmarks, 1524-1939. 
N. Y. Historical Society. 1939. pa. 75c 

One hundred views’ reproduced § and 
described with old prints and modern photo- 
graphs. From original sources. 
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Thompson, H.W. Body, boots and britches. 


Lippincott. 1940. $3.50 
A collection of tales, ballads and legends 
of New York State. 

Towne, C. H. Loafing down Long Island 
Appleton-Century. 1921. $2.50 

Week-end hikes in holiday mood covering 
Long Island villages and resorts, highways 
and byways. 

Ulmann, Albert. Landmark history of New 
York. Appleton-Century. 1939. $3.50 

A guide to sites of historic interest in 
Manhattan, Brooklyn, the Bronx and Staten 
Island. 

Vanamee, M. C. New York’s making, seen 
through the eyes of my ancestors. Scrib- 
ner. 1938. $1.75 

One of the DePeysters writes of life in 
New York City in which her family had 
such an influential part. 

Wilstach, Paul. 

$1.48 
Life along the navigable Hudson between 

New York City and Troy in the Dutch, 

English and Revolutionary periods and in the 

nineteenth century. 


Hudson River landings. 


Tudor. 
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With this issue of the Bulletin to the Schools, publication 1s sus vended 
l I 


until September. An index to volume 26 will be prepared and will be 


sent upon request to the Bureau of Publications. 

















